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Safeguarding Municipal Property 


OVERNMENTAL agencies and 

political subdivisions at the 
level of the municipality and the 
Board of Education are faced with 
many complex problems in these 
area of which 


times, an important 


is the conservation of the assets, 


both physical and monetary en- 
trusted to their stewardship as ad- 
ministrators. 

The importance increases as 
taxes rise, services are expanded, 


the physical properties grow in 


numbers and value and additional 
exposures to loss are created. Cer- 
tainly an obligation exists to safe 
guard against loss the public funds 
and physical properties placed un 
der the supervision of public offi 


cials. 


By PAUL V. HARTELIUS 


It should be expected that pub 


lic buildings are to be kept in a 
safe condition for persons who use 
that 


against fire and 


them; adequate prevention 
other 
that 


only competent and honest persons 


measures 
perils will be self-imposed; 
will be employed under safe and 
healthful working conditions; that 
motor vehicles and other modern 
appliances will be properly main 
that 
and public funds 


tained and safely operated; 
public property 
will be protected against vandals, 
thieves and those others who would 
have unlawful designs upon them. 

It is that other 


agreed many 
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steps should be taken by prudent 
administration to prevent loss or 
damage to the funds and properties 
of the citizenry, held in trust by 
the public servant, and to prevent 
injury to the public and to em- 
ployees of the governmental agen- 
cy. However, human frailties be 
ing what they are and budget limi 
tations being always present as an 
important factor, a sound and com- 
plete insurance program assumes a 
most important part in fulfilling 
the obligations both moral and fac 
tual of the administrators of public 
funds and public property. 
Without 


recognized as the most satisfactory 


question, insurance Is 
means of accomplishing security, 
not only in assuming the losses as 
a professional risk bearer, but in 
promoting the many social and eco 
nomic benefits which are by-prod- 
ucts of its Many of 


these are intangible, but as we are 


operation. 


referring here to the operations of 
stock 
specifically enumerate the loss pre- 
vention efforts of 
tions as the National Board of Fire 
Association of Cas 


company insurance we can 


such organiza- 
Underwriters, 
ualty and Surety Companies, and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, all of 
which are supported by stock com- 


pany insurance and each of which 


mightily to the 
and the 


has contributed 
growth of our economy 
welfare of all our people. 


Stock insurance companies indi- 
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vidually and agents at the local 
level have done their part as lead- 
ers in community fire and accident 
prevention. 

It sometimes happens in our 
business that competitive expedi- 
ency is permitted to over-rule 
sound underwriting judgment with 
fantastic and unwarranted rate re- 
ductions resulting in some classes. 
the 
addition to their assistance to the 


However, rating bureaus, in 
smaller cities and towns in develop- 
ing fire fighting and fire prevention 
programs, have, through the years, 
evolved a pattern of rating that is 
considered eminently fair to public 
officials generally. 


INEQUITY OF SELF-INSURANCE 

Self-insurance funds of political 
subdivisions, which have been ana- 
lyzed by competent people in our 
business are found, in most in- 
stances, to contain many inequities, 
serious short- 


inconsistencies and 


comings. In one instance losses 
over a two year period exceeded 
the capacity of the fund by over 
300%, much to the dismay of the 
taxpayers who made up the differ- 
ence of over $5,000,000. It 
difficult enough to make up this 
deficit in 1952. In the year 1959 


it would be far more difficult as 


was 


those who pay taxes in New York, 
for example, may well understand. 

There are eight states presently 
self-insurance 


operating under 
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plans, The eight states (Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, North 
North Dakota, South 
Wisconsin) remain 


Carolina, 
Carolina and 
on that basis out of 20 states, which 
have tried self-insurance in one 
form or another. The others have 
abolished their self-insurance funds 
and are now generally insured 
through private carriers, some of 
them after disastrous experiences. 
With 


medicine, the “do it yourself” idea 


insurance, as with law or 
is not the answer. 

Self-insurance has made little 
headway at the municipal level, 
although some cities have experi- 
with the The 


majority purchase insurance protec- 


mented idea. vast 
tion in the conventional manner. 
Most avail- 
able on municipal insurance statis- 
tics is contained in the Municipal 
Yearbook of 1956. A survey made 
of 738 cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion shows that 723, or 98%, 


recent information 


insure 


municipal properties against fire 


losses with insurance companies, 


although some _ exclude’ water 
works, sewage treatment plants and 
similar units from the coverage. It 
is indicated also that some cities 


do not insure their firehouses. The 


THE AUTHOR: 


MUNICIPAL 


PROPERTY 3 


latter would appear to be poor 
policy considering the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters record 
of losses for this type of building. 
Surprising though it may be, the 
loss record on fire stations has not 
been entirely satisfactory. 

It is somewhat ironic, but the 
frequency of fires in fire stations 
prompted the National Board in 
December of 1949 to issue a Spe- 
cial Interest Bulletin on the subject. 
A study of 100 such fires and their 


Paul V. Hartelius 


Mr. Hartelius is a vice president of the America Fore companies of the America 
Fore Loyalty Group. He became associated with the Loyalty companies in 1945 
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causes revealed conditions which 
violated practically every fire pre- 
vention principle. Many of the 
fires resulted in total loss to build- 
ings with fire fighting apparatus 
destroyed and fire alarm systems 
put out of operation. Generally 
speaking, however, municipal busi- 
ness is desirable firewise, develop- 
ing an acceptable loss ration slight- 
ly in excess of 50% for the latest 


available five-year figures. 


PRUDENCE OBLIGATORY 


An insurance nrogram is not self- 
directing. Careful planning as well 
as intelligent and prudent purchas- 
ing of adequate coverage is also 
obligatory on the part of the ad- 
ministrator, for the premium funds 
thus expended are public funds. 
The broad objective should be to 
obtain maximum protection from 
stable and reliable stock company 
sources through the qualified agent 
or broker who is capable of pro- 
viding competent service and as- 
sistance at a professional level—and 
at a cost consistent with the value 
received. 

The the 


pendent agent and his company 


services which inde 
make available to the custodian of 


taxpayers property are many 
varied and valuable. These services 
are prerequisite to the establish 
ment of an intelligent and effective 


insurance program. What is equally 


important, the maintaining of such 
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a program on a current basis at 
all times is essential to meet the 
changing needs of the exposures. 
They include the evaluation of in- 
surable property, engineering serv- 
ice in the field of fire and accident 
prevention, resultant establishment 
of favorable rates and the lessening 
of loss and personal injury through 
the development of safety con 
sciousness. 

The time to make a school build 
ing or other public building safe 
from fire and accident is when the 
plans are on the drawing board. 
This is where the agent can clearly 
and concisely demonstrate his value 
to his client and the public by mak 
ing available the engineering serv 
ices of his companies, at no cost to 
the insured. Such service will re- 
sult in safer buildings and lower 
insurance costs. Wise planning at 
this time will produce benefits of a 
lasting nature and enhance the 
agent's position. 

Changes that can easily be made 
in the blueprint stage are often 


expensive or impracticable when 
construction is completed. 

Prompt and equitable adjustment 
and payment of claims and losses 
are also an integral and important 
part of these services and a vyard- 
stick by which every policyholder 
evaluates his insurance. 

The careful development and 
management of a sound insurance 
program helps to give the public 
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SAFEGUARDING MUNICIPAL PROPERTY 


An obligation exists to safeguard public funds and physical property 


a feeling of confidence in the pub- 
lic administrator. Furthermore, it is 
indicative of the level of steward- 
ship being accomplished. All of this 
adds up to better public relations, 
the importance of which to the 
public official is of special signifi- 
cance, 

In most states competitive bids 
are not required for the purchase 


of insurance by schools and muni 


cipalities. Purchases of insurance 
can be made on a negotiated basis. 
The underlying reason for this is 
that 
not apply to “Service Contracts.” 


the low in most states does 
This recognizes the principle that 
contracts of indemnity in them- 
selves, i.e., without the professional 
service of the local agent, do not 
qualify for this treatment. 


The many valuable services that 
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a fully qualified local agent repre- 
senting stock 
can place at the disposal of a muni- 
cipality or Board of Education 
gives him an advantage over non- 
stock competition. It is a compel- 


leading companies 


ling reason for giving him favor- 
able consideration. However, al- 
though a convincing sales talk em- 
phasizing the value of such services 
may enable the agent to get the 
account it will not hold it for him 
without a vigorous and continuous 
performance of those services. It 
is essential that the agent keep con- 
stantly abreast of developments in 
the community and be ready with 
the answers as changes are made 
which will affect the insurance pro- 
gram. He should demonstrate his 


genuine interest in serving his 


client by initiating the action. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS 


There are many things an agent 
can and should do to make it very 
that he is 


essential to their insurance picture 


evident to his clients 
and to increase their dependency 
upon him, It may be worthwhile 
to place special emphasis on some 
important factors involved. 

The importance of establishing 
and maintaining adequate records 
should be stressed. 

Building appraisals from com 
pany or other reliable sources 
should be secured to establish the 


proper insurable value and these 
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valuation reports should be adjust- 
ed periodically to keep abreast of 
changing costs of construction. 
Evaluation of contents inven- 
tories should be made annually. In 
many schools, for example, teach- 
ers and custodians are required at 
the end of the spring term to in- 
ventory and report on the condition 
of all property in their custody. 
This is done primarily to determine 
what equipment and supplies must 
be replaced or repaired before the 


reopening of school. This would 


seem to be the best time to also 
estimate insurable value for insur- 
ance purposes. 

A running account of all new 
purchases should be kept, as well 
as a record of items disposed of. 
These records should be examined 
frequently with coverage changes 
made as required. 

Adequate records should be kept 
of insurance in force with suitabie 
diaries of expirations. In this the 
agent can be most helpful. 

The agent should periodically see 
that rates are kept at lowest possi- 
ble level by frequent review of 
rating data and physical inspec- 
tion or propertes. It is presumed 
that upon acquisition of the busi- 
ness all practicable means were 
utilized to establish rates at lowest 
level obtainable, but changes in 
the physical aspects of a risk and 
changes in rating procedures make 
essential if the 


frequent reviews 
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agent is not to be caught “asleep” 
by his competitors. 

There are advantages in the use 
of a “tailored” form for fire insur- 
ance policies where multiple loca- 
tions are involved. Not the 
among them is the uniformity of 


least 


coverage thus achieved. 

There is a distinct advantage to 
the insured in designating one 
agent to be agent of record and 
responsible to the municipality or 
Board of Education, although it 
may be found necessary or expedi- 
ent to divide the coverage or the 
commissions among others. 

The agent can and should be 
helpful to the public body at budget 
preparation time when estimates 
of probable insurance expenditures 
for the coming fiscal year are need- 
ed. 

Of particular significance to the 
school board and municipal insur- 
ance program is the Replacement 
Cost Endorsement and Increased 
Cost of 
Operating on a prearranged budg- 
et basis, no funds are available on 
short notice to replace the depre- 
ciation factor in any property loss 
adjustment nor the substantially in- 
creased cost of the type of struc- 
ture now required by State De- 
partments of Education for public 
school occupancy. The insurance 
recovery after loss to an older type 
structure, although the adjustment 
is completely equitable, will not 


Construction Insurance. 
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provide funds for facilities of equal 
capacity of the construction re- 
quired by modern minimum stand- 
ards. The result may be a reduc- 
tion in capacity of already over- 
crowded facilities with the alterna- 
tive of higher taxation and in- 
creased bonded indebtedness. 
The prevalence of outmoded 
school buildings of inferior con- 
struction grows less each year as 
modern, safe and fire resistive 
structures replace the fire traps 
which creations of the 
school architect at the turn of the 
century. The older type buildings 
are poorly adapted to the needs of 
a modern educational program with 


its emphasis on audio-visual meth- 


were the 


ods of instruction, the need for ade- 
quate lighting and ventilation, and 
the changes in curriculum to meet 
the requirements of the nuclear 
and space age. Despite the tremen- 
dous expense to the taxpayer these 
needs are being met as greater em- 


phasis is placed on the critical 


needs of our times. 

Unfortunately, in many commu- 
nities the insurance has 
not kept pace with the advances 
in educational facilities provided 
by the authorities. 

An _ undirected 
gram of an educational organiza- 
tion can, and often does, run in 


I recently par- 


program 


insurance pro- 


many directions. 
ticipated in the revamping of cov- 


erage for a municipal school system 
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consisting of seven school build- 
ings. The 
thoughtless 


small allotments of coverage by the 


indiscriminate and 


“parcelling out” of 


school board had resulted in the 


existence of 137 separate policies 


of fire insurance replete with the 
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a public body does not delegate 
definite advisory responsibility for 
guidance in setting up and continu- 
ing a constructive program. 
Agents controlling municipal and 
attain an 


school board business 


added prestige in the community 


non-concurrencies which you would — which is not to be underestimated 
to find such condi 
tions. Your will tell 
vou the rest of the story as to the 


othe 


expect under when contemplating the effort in 


imagination volved in the procurement of this 
business, 

Take the time to 
local situation, make the effort and 


get the business. Your companies 


deficiencies found in the study your 


coverages, the overlapping, the un- 
and the inade- 


insured exposures 


quate insurance to value. This re- are willing and able to render much 


sult is typical of what occurs when — valuable assistance. 
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@ Risk management is something that must be 


learned largely by experience and the importance 


of an adequate, well conceived protection pro- 
gram is widely recognized by business today and 


the role of agents to these administrators is 


spelled out here. 
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Risk Management Today 


N THE OLDEN DAYS, insurance man 
| plncnate did not enjoy a univer 
sally high standing. Only the very 
largest corporations dignified their 
protection, insurance and welfare 
plan activities by establishing them 
is a separate department. 

Medium 
porations generally assigned the re- 


sized and smaller cor 


sponsibility for insurance to an 


He did 


sidered necessary whenever he had 


officer, whatever he con- 
time to do it. 


Premiums were considered an 
arm of public relations. Such insur 
ance as was required by mortgages 
OI by law was purchased. Seldom 
was any attempt made to develop 
special forms or policies; retrospec- 
tive rating was in its infancy and 
the law of supply and demand was 
the law that regulated costs and 
forms. 

All this was in keeping with the 
were rela 
hadn't 


large 


times. Property values 
stable; the 


educated to 


tively public 


been demand 


By ROBERT H. BRANDOW 


sums for their injuries and group 
insurance was usually limited to a 
few thousand dollars, with perhaps 
fifteen or twenty dollars a week 
being provided for disabilities re 
sulting from sickness or accident. 

There were, however, some signs 
of change and some of the largest 
corporations did have fully staffed 
insurance departments headed by 
specialists in the field. Those com 
panies had, in some cases, devel 
oped special forms of coverage, 
including such things as aggregate 
excess fire forms, deductible poli- 
cies and carefully conceived pro- 
grams of self-insurance. More and 
more the heads of those depart 
ments felt the need to exchange 
views with others in the same line 
of work. 

We owe much to those pioneers. 
They did their 
demonstrated that 


work effectively: 


they there was 
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more involved in insurance manage- 
ment than saving premium dollars. 
The better their 
work on a high plane, keeping free 


ones conducted 


from entangling obligations and 


conducting loss adjustments on an 
They 


programs that were aimed at the 


honorable _ basis. designed 
principal objective of a well con 
ceived system of protection; that of 
protecting the equity of the owners 
they chinked up the 


cracks with such service type con 


and then 
tracts as were required by company 
policy. Insurance or risk manage 
ment was, and still is, something 
that must be learned largely from 


experience 


New ERA 


Without doubt there was more 
freedom to negotiate policy terms 
and costs before the passage of 
Public Law 15 in the middle forties 
than there has been since. We have 
insurance 


entered a new era in 


management. Now we see most 
corporations, of any size at all, giv 
ing their insurance programs real 


The 


and larger companies have depart- 


consideration. medium sized 
ments staffed by specialists in in- 
The 


companies may still assign the re- 


surance and claims. smaller 


sponsibility for insurance to the 
treasurer on a part time basis, but 
many times he supports his per- 
formance by retaining outside con- 


sultants. 
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In any event, the importance of 
an adequate, well conceived pro 
tection program is widely recog- 
nized. Insurance is purchased more 
generally from qualified agents or 
brokers rather than on the basis of 
friendship or public relations. 

The insurance administrator, be 
he manager, director or analyst, 
has emerged from the position of 
being a superior clerk to the status 
of a department head or officer. 
Contracts and plans, details of new 
processes, are routed to him for re- 
view. He must keep abreast of 
legislation, of the trends in court 
decisions, of the underwriting re- 
sults and the financial standing of 
underwriters and a myriad of other 
details. As a matter of fact, I have 
heard some speakers on the subject 
enumerate the qualifications of the 
successful insurance administrator 
in such a way that it seemed doubt- 
ful that either Eisenhower or Ein- 
stein could have qualified for the 
post. 

It is not my idea that the present 
day insurance manager be a quali- 
fied engineer, a lawyer, a doctor or 
an expert in safety and fire preven- 
but I do think that 
knowledge of those fields would do 


tion, some 
no harm. My list of the necessary 
qualifications is much shorter. 
First, our ideal man must have 
knowledge—knowledge of potential 
risks, or markets, of forms, of claim 
handling procedures, of values, 
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costs and underwriters’ attitudes. 


He must have judgment to 
pierce the fog of conflicting opin- 
ions in order to classify hazards 
and chart a course of action on the 
basis of the best evidence. 
Courage is an absolute require- 


kind of 


stubbornness, that enables a man, 


ment; the courage, not 
after reaching a decision based on 
ivailable facts, to support his judg- 
ment, knowing that some remote 
contingency may take place and 
cause an uninsured loss. 

Curiosity and imagination will 
help our ideal man to do a better 
job. Curiosity to wonder if there 
isn’t a better way to accomplish 
an objective and imagination to 
help suggest a practicable solution. 

Tact—the possession of tact com- 
pletes my list. Our ideal insurance 
administrator should have the tact 
of a diplomat if he is to get his 
ideas adopted, his programs imple- 
mented, his losses properly settled 
and his working days completed 
without ulcers. 

Now why should a corporation 
attempt to have a man with all of 
those staff 


merely to handle insurance when 


qualifications on_ its 


nearly everyone has some experi- 
ence with the subject on a personal 
basis. Well, the answer to that is 
money. Unless it was to take care 
insurance 


of the owner's son, no 


department has ever been estab 


lished just to pay good salaries to 


RISK MANAGEMENT TODAY 1] 


nice people. Instead, the real ob 
jective of insurance management is 
the protection of that which has 
been accumulated. Certainly there 
are humanitarian considerations 
sincerely advanced for safety and 
other similar programs and I do 
not mean to question the motives 
behind them, but in most cases, if 


Robert H. Brandow 
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ance department of the Stone & 
Webster 
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He attended Ohio State University 
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you scratch deep enough, you are 
likely to find that secret ingredient, 
money. 

If our primary function is pro 
tection against crippling losses to 
money or property, why not play 
it safe and insure everything. Ob- 
viously that could be done but not 
by a qualified insurance manager, 
for the cure would be worse than 


the disease. The drain of insurance 


premiums on earnings would be 


too great; so therefore we have to 
weigh the facts, form opinions and 
make our recommendations as to 
the risks to be insured and the 
extent that insurance is to be pur 
chased to cover. It is not quite as 
bad as roulette”, but it 


has much in common with it. Still, 


“Russian 


a man who attempts to avoid the 
responsibility of recommendation 


and decision doesn’t deserve the 
title of but, 
instead, should be known as the 
insurance clerk leaving both the 


responsibilities and the rewards of 


Insurance Manager 


the manager’s office to others. 


Pertopic REVIEW 


A buyer should review his rela- 
tions with agents, brokers and in- 
surance companies periodically. Do 
they have a sinecure or do they 
give the best of service and reason- 
able costs year after year? Now I 
am not one who thinks that every 
thrown up for 


policy should be 


grabs at every renewal and the 
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lowest bidder awarded the privi- 
lege of writing it for the next term. 
However, I do think that the 
market should be tested every few 
years to see that our carriers are 
giving every possible liberalization 
that the 
costs remain competitive. It takes a 


available and rates and 
rather nice sense of balance to do 
this properly for if you ask for 
competing quotations too frequent- 
ly you can cause yours to be known 
as “target risks”, available regularly 
to the lowest bidder. Understand- 
ably, many of the better insurers 
are reluctant to do business on that 
basis and eventually you may be 
faced with a rather limited market. 
Special situations may dictate an 
entirely different schedule but or 
dinarily I think that a competitive 
quotation is indicated at about 
three year intervals on annual polli- 
cies and at six year intervals on 
three year contracts. 

The next point to cover has to do 
with claim investigations and ne- 
gotiations. An effort should be made 
to learn the mechanics of investi- 
gating accidents involving the 
public; the points that a written 
statement should attempt to cover; 
the manner in which hearings are 
conducted before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; the way at- 
torneys retained by casualty insur- 
ers conduct themselves in court; 
the kind and extent of proof that 


property insurers require in sup- 
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Risk management is a field of ever-increasing importance; a rewarding vocation 


port of a major claim. 

Lack of 
been a source of dissatisfaction for 
many within our While | 
think that this has largely cured 
itself, it is true that many of the 


recognition has long 


ranks. 


best run departments are given the 


least credit. Insurance 
men, agents and brokers recognize 
that losses and loss settlements are 


about the advertising that 


company 


best 


their industry can get. In our field 
we may arrange an entirely perfect 
system of insurance protection but 
unless it is tried in more than a 
routine way by fire, wind, explo- 
sion or other casualty, your com- 
pany may be only dimly aware of 
the excellence of your work. 
Annual audits are practically uni- 
versal in the accounting field but 
regular audits of the content of an 
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insurance program are still rather 
rare. However, we are doing more 
and more of this work so that 
management can be reassured that 
their faith in their 
ministrator is not misplaced, and 
that their program is well 
ceived; that 
and that coverage is in line with 


insurance ad 


con- 
rates are reasonable 


industry practice. 


CATASTROPHE TACTICS 

Another matter of importance in 
the proper administration of an 
insurance department is the devel- 
opment of tactics to be followed in 
the event of a catastrophe involv- 
ing the operations of a company 
which might cause widespread in- 
jury or damage to the public. 
When such an accident happens, 
management will be faced with all 
kinds of statements. 
Public officials, newspapers, stock- 
holders and others will all want the 
true story straight from the “horse's 


requests for 


mouth”. 

Do top officials understand that 
insurers take a dim view of public 
statements by responsible members 
of the management team that tend 
to admit liability? Do they know 
that some policies are so written 
as to relieve the insurer of liability 


it responsibility is admitted with- 


Do all 


understand 


out the carriers consent? 
levels of 
the necessity of cooperating with 


the representatives of insurers who 


supervision 


July 
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may be investigating a public acci- 
dent; of furnishing all available 
information even if some of it may 
not appear to be particularly help 
ful? Does the buyer know whom to 
call in the home office of the insurer 
moving if local 


sufficient 


to get things 

adjusters fail to 
initiative in investigating a major 
disaster? It is part of my philosophy 
that, if we must cooperate with our 
liability insurers following a major 
accident, if we must be prepared to 
settlements with 
should be- 
responsible 


show 


negotiate our 


property insurers, we 
come acquainted with 
people in those organizations be- 
fore losses occur. By doing so we 
can form our own conclusions as 
to the manner in which each com 
pany may be expected to carry out 
its policy obligations. 

The need for this has been im- 
pressed upon me a number of 
times but one particularly stands 
out. A small inland marine type 
policy had been arranged to cover 
a specific installation for less than 
$50,000, on an all risk basis, ex 
cluding only war and wear and 
tear. During the policy period a 
loss occurred. Two of the insurers, 
and they were all signatory to a 
common policy for varying percen 
tages, agreed within a reasonable 
time that the loss came within the 
terms of the policy and that they 
would pay their 50% interest. The 
third and fourth companies delayed 
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for months on the theory that the 
loss resulted from wear and tear 
and finally agreed to pay only be 
cause of a threatened law suit. 

Differences of opinion are to be 
expected but in cases of this kind 
I think it proper to consider the 
position taken by each of the com- 
panies when placing future busi- 
ness. 

Years ago I knew of some insur- 
ance managers who took great pride 
in the fact that they consistently 
recovered in loss payments as much 
as they had paid in premiums. 
They were demanding and auto- 
cratic, and the insurers seemed to 
jump to their tune. However, things 
changed and when the war brought 
the insurance companies much busi- 
ness they purged themselves or, at 
least reduced their writing on many 
risks which had proven unprofita- 
ble year after year. This proved to 
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be embarrassing to the buyers who, 
in some cases, were unable to com- 
plete coverage on all their risks. 
Any program that recovers its pre- 
miums year after year is violating 
a basic principle of insurance and 
is headed for trouble, unless losses 
are controlled. 

Group insurance and 
plans are of great importance in 
the corporate structure and it is 
essential that every qualified insur- 
ance administrator be well ground- 
ed in their theory and fully informed 
as to current developments. 

I have attempted to trace the 
growth of a field of business ad- 
ministration that was relatively un- 
known a generation ago. It is a 
field of ever-increasing responsi- 
bility; of changing practices that 
require continuing study. It is an 
absorbing and rewarding vocation. 


pension 


te 


Visiting a prison, a social worker was touched 
by the melancholy attitude of a man she came 
upon. “My poor man,” she asked, “what is the 


length of your term?” 
“It’s all a matter 


of politics, 


lady,” he 


shrugged. “I'm the warden.” 
Vacationland’s Agency Bulletin 





Annual Meeting of the Association 


Cuarves J. HaucH ]. Vicror Herp 
President Vice President 


r THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
A: ompanies in May in New York City, Charles J. Haugh, vice presi- 


dent of The Travelers Insurance Company and The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, was elected president of the Association. J. Victor Herd, chair- 
man and president of the America Fore companies of the America For 
Loyalty Group, was elected vice president. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of the Association since 1944, was 
re-elected to that post. 

The following member companies were elected to membership for 
three-year terms on the Executive Committee: Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, American Surety Company of New York, Crum and Forster 
Group, Federal Insurance Company, Great American Insurance Company, 
Standard Accident Insurance Company and United States Fidelity and 


Guaranty Company. 
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@ This author, an officer of a broad-scale metro- 


politan agency, details some of the basic char- 


acteristics necessary to the agent for effective 


salesmanship and their 


specific application to 


individual coverages as well as a hypothetical 


case 


The Effective Salesman 


NE who consistently sells Fire, 
O Marine or Casualty coverages 
is considered an excellent producer. 
On occasion, perhaps secretly, his 
competitors will admit this to be 
true, although references to the 
gentleman may at times be lacking 
in respect. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
attempt an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of this creature, the sales- 
man, and their application to in- 
The 


denominators or characteristics in 


dividual coverages. common 
the writer's opinion are: 
Honesty—To suggest pilfering 
of the Sunday morning offering 
plate is unthinkable. 

Yet the dawn of a new day offers 
some apparent good reason to “re- 
vise” loss experience before trans 
mittal to the 
writer or solicit business on behalf 


unknowing under- 
of a known disreputable company 
or suggest to Mr. Good Customer a 
cause for that otherwise mysterious 


disappearance claim. “Thou Shalt 


By RALPH D. WATERS 
Not Steal” was never suffixed “ex- 
cept from Insurance Companies,” 
although each day of a producer's 
life reveals that there are those who 
believe such alteration is in order. 
It is certain that production wili 
be lost in some cases by the honest 
build 


otherwise is analogous to the con 


approach, but to volume 
struction of a pyramid on quick 
sand. Just imagine how pleasant it 
would be if the shady buyer's fast 
deal fell on deaf ears at every turn 
ing; the insurance industry as a 
whole would enjoy multiple bene 
fits. 

Each of us can do his share to 


keep this business one of mutual 
good faith. Each of us must do our 
share since the problem is not one 


of insurance alone but a real test of 
our way of life. Our civilization will 
most assuredly go the way of all 
the once great peoples if we do not 
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earnestly struggle in our business 
and personal affairs to stem the 
tide of the something for nothing 
era. 

Knowledge — Sufficient depth 
of knowledge must be present to 
evaluate the product being sold 
in terms of advantages which 
will be realized by the prospect. 
The proposal must fit the poten- 

tial customer's personal or business 
problem, and satisfy his needs or 
than all 
distinct 


desires more adequately 
other propositions. Two 
areas of application are indicated. 
First, complete understanding of 
the product, and secondly, thor- 
ough familiarity with the prospect's 
The 


product study are many and varied; 


business. opportunities for 
little comment in this regard is re- 
quired. There are numerous courses 
offered by colleges, insurance socie 
ties, insurance companies and The 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. It is un 
derstandably difficult for the writer 
to avoid recommendation of the 
CPCU courses. 

Gaining familiarity with a partic 
ular prospect's business may often 
be difficult, but effort expended in 
fruitful. 
Whether soliciting a single cover- 


this direction will be 
age or an entire account, you must 
have an awareness of the operations 
and hazards usual to such business. 
The sources of this information will 
vary with your position. In a large 


July 


multiple line company or agency, 
the fire, marine and casualty engi- 
neering departments can amass per- 
tinent material. Many producers, 
large and small, utilize reference 
works such as “Fire Insurance, In- 
spection and Underwriting” by Lin- 
coln, Tisdale and Babcock, the Spe- 
cial Hazard Bulletins prepared by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and last but not 


least in importance, the good old 


Public Library. 


DevELoPp ADVANTAGES 


Know your product and anticipate 
the prospect’s problems in order to 
develop advantages which will be 
realized by the prospect through 
acceptance of your offering. 

Enthusiasm—Prospects are 
people, and people have prob- 
lems (even before they meet the 
insurance producer). 

The existing problems will inter 
fere with your communication un- 
less you have the ability to create 
enough interest and belief to force 
him to concentrate on the offering, 
whether it be by letter, telephone 
or visitation. 

One of the best communication 
weapons is genuine enthusiasm. If 
it is genuine, the prospect's objec- 
tions and imagined obstacles will 
not destroy this vital force. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
enthusiasm will follow the develop- 
ment of a stack of advantages as a 
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matter of course. In advance of the 
offering, study and analyze the ad- 
vantages you will indicate, take a 
critical view, adjust and modify 
until you feel that you obviously 
have the best thing since the electric 
light (or atomic energy or fishing 
or something! ). 

A Working Plan—The producer 
must plan his work and work his 
plan. 

Other previously mentioned qual- 
ities will accomplish little unless 
he is willing to work at his trade. 
To be able, of course, be physically 
fit; faced with competition at its 
saturation point, physical fitness is 
essential for maximum effort. 

This willingness and ability to 
work must then be efficiently uti- 
lized by making the most of each 
working hour, From this standpoint, 
careful planning of present and 
future sales efforts is a prerequisite. 
The plan should be tailored to the 
person, and may range from a sim- 
ple listing each night of the fol- 
lowing day’s activities to long term 
social and economic studies. 

Whatever the plan, it must an 
swer the “how. when and where” 
of your sales program. 

The honest approach, application 
of knowledge and enthusiasm in a 
planned work schedule seem to be 
the motivating forces of the effec- 
tive salesman. 

The second segment of our re- 
view concerns the practical usage 
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of these characteristics in one hypo- 
thetical case. Assume that the pros- 
pect list contains the name of a 
friend owning and operating a steel 
fabricating business. The proba- 
bility of acquiring his account is in 
direct proportion to the relative 
merits of advantages which can be 
offered. To be repetitive, the offer- 
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ing must best all other propositions 
(including the present program). 
Product knowledge supplies the 
basic elements of a sound general 
insurance program for this prospect; 
Fire, Extended Coverage and 
Vandalism — direct damage and 
use and occupancy 
Boiler & Machinery 
damage and use and occupancy 
Valuable Papers Coverage 


direct 


Employee Dishonesty and 
other Crime Coverages 
Transportation 
Automobile Physical Damage 
Automobile Liability 
Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility 
Workmen's Compensation and 
Employer's Liability 
Bid and Supply Bonds 
The next step involves the un 
covering of the nature of opera- 
tions and hazards likely to produce 
insurance problems in the eyes of 
the customer. Study of reference 
with under- 


works, discussions 


writers and observations indicate 
that, generally, operations of this 
nature flow from the bid and order 
stage through the receipt (princi- 
pally by rail) and storage of mate- 
rial, followed by processing in the 
form of cutting, bending, punching, 
riveting, etc., in accordance with 
by the 
drawing room. Wooden templates, 


working plans prepared 
produced in the woodworking shop 


area of the plant, are utilized. 
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Now you can conduct a one-man 
“brain storming” session to explore 
possible advantages that may be 
produced: 

1. Would an automatic sprin- 
kler system in the woodworking 


shop materially reduce Fire 


Damage and Use and 
Cost is not 


Direct 
Occupancy 
the only factor—loss prevention 


rates? 


should be foremost and 


buyers place little emphasis on 


many 


a cost analysis per se. 

2. Is it likely that the pros- 
pect is relying on the Fire Policy 
for his drawings, 


plans and specifications? In most 


coverage on 


cases, under the assumed cir- 
cumstances, he would collect only 
the cost of blank paper plus 
transcription expenses, but the 
big expense item, i.e., repetition 
of engineering work, would be 
uninsured. Valuable Papers cov- 
erage can be employed to solve 
this problem and expand the 
protection to embrace practically 
all perils. In addition, there is no 
co-insurance menace in this form, 
but insurance to value is never- 
theless justifiable and equitable 
to both parties. 

3. Do you have a market for 
Comprehensive General Liability 
Coverage including coverage for 
all types of contractual liability, 
limited, intermediate and broad 
forms (and those one step worse 
removed that the legal profession 
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One of the best communication weapons is genuine enthusiasm 


could not design, but does any- 


way)? 

4. Do you think the prospect 
realizes the effect his own loss 
experience has on future Work- 
men’s General 
Liability Lia- 
bility rates and understands the 


Compensation, 

and Automobile 
importance of a complete acci- 
dent prevention program in the 


areas of cost control and more 


importantly safeguarding of life, 
limb and property? Do you have 
a market better equipped than 
all others in the field of accident 
prevention for this type of busi- 
ness? 

5. Do you feel you have the 
Bonds 
considering probable heavy serv- 
the 


best market for Supply 


ice demands and varying 


rate structures? 
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Space does not permit expansion 
of the number and refinement of 
areas of advantage, but when the 
complete job is done our friend— 
enthusiasm—should be waking up 
and raring to go. 

This preliminary analysis is not 
to be considered, even remotely, as 
i substitute for a detailed risk and 


insurance survey. However, thor- 


ough preparation before the first 
meeting with the prospect should 
enhance your chances of making 
“first meetings” merely part of many 
long term associations with clients- 


clients who were once only pros- 


pects. 








“Yesterday I only took two coffee breaks and worked right up to five o'clock! 
Try and tell me he isn’t slipping pep pills in the water cooler!” 





@ The advantages of a public relations or survey 


program to establish climate for future sales, 


create prestige and obtain 


information upon 


which to base future operations of an agency 
are outlined here by an observer of the insurance 


scene 


” 


PR—A Two-Way Street 


HERE IS A fairly inexpensive 
"Tt wa in which you can derive 
a feed back from your public re- 
lations and, at the same time, put 
yourself in possession of vital sales 
information. 

Feed back from advertising can 
be achieved by use of coupons. 
However, such feed back is limited 
because it probes in only one direc- 
tion. 

The method I am about to sug- 
gest is a definite two-way street. 
Based on my own experience, the 
response is infinitely greater—usu- 
ally as high as 45% and once it 
reached 62%. 

While it does not engender im- 
mediate sales it sets up a climate 
for future sales, creates prestige, 
and provides information on which 
to base future operations. 

The method is surveying. Simply 
asking questions of mutual interest 
and concern to you and to the pub- 
lic you serve. Properly and con- 
sistently conducted surveys can do 
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By A. G. WYNNE FIELD 


the following useful jobs: 
—keep your agency name be- 
fore the public 
—provide you with at least an 
indication of your local pub- 
lic relations climate 
indicate market potentials 


provide more relevant date 
for formal advertising 

give you public information 
pur- 


which will stimulate 
chasing action on their part. 

Since it is difficult to accept new 
theories not based on actual ex- 
perience perhaps it will help if | 
outline how surveys have paid off 
for While my have 
been conducted as editor of an in- 


magazine 


me. Surveys 


surance sales 
the only difference involved is one 
Methods and results 


company 


of audience. 
should be the same. 

My public relations target is my 
audience. Yours is your public. 
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How close we get to these targets 


depends upon our ability to pin- 


point, interpret and act upon feed 
back, to achieve mutually profit- 
able rapport. 

Our 


now in its 


company sales magazine, 
fifteenth 


satisfactory 


year, has 


achieved results. 
Starting as a purely Canadian ef- 
fort it 


states as 


very 


now goes to most of vour 


well as to eleven other 
countries on six continents. This is 
not a brag, merely a statement to 
that 


duce a good product. 


indicate good methods pro 


SuRVEY PATTERN 


Surveys were started to provide 
the Editor with knowledge of the 
asked to 


were his 


audience he was serve. 
What kind of 
agents? Was there a uniform pat- 
their 


agencies 


people 


were 


differ- 


tern to operations or 


some conducted 
ently from others? 
What were their views and prac 


How 


spend? Did they 


tices regarding advertising? 


much did they 


use company material or prepare 
their own? 

After a few surveys new pattern 
began to emerge. Certainly there 
similarities but I dis- 


were basic 


covered enormous differences in 
the philosophies motivating whole 
groups and areas. Plainly, I hadn't 
one audience, I had dozens. Each 
issue of the paper can now be de- 


signed to reach these segments. 


AND 
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There emerged what was to me 
a startling pattern. The bigger the 
agency, the more avidly they read 
the paper. How come, I asked my- 
self, that big brokers who have 
access to all sorts of information 
interest themselves in our paper? 
Careful showed 


the reason. They 


soon 
liked a 


our 


probing 
certain 

Sales 
It challenged and 


imaginative flavor in 
Slants column, 
nagged them. Sparked new ideas 
and new approaches. 

However, we have many small 
town agents as well as rural agents. 
How were we to get them reading? 
Again surveys gave us the answer. 
We realized that many agencies in 
isolated places seldom received an 
inspectors visit nor belonged to 
agency associations. Part of our pa 
per is aimed at these people. We 
discuss the sort of things an in 
spector would discuss. 

Girl 


gated and have their own 


Fridays have been segre 
page. 
Many of these readers are in agen 
cies not representing my company 
but gradually we are picking up 
some of them. 

Thus, over the years, we have 
acquired considerable information 
regarding advertising, office hours, 
sales methods, credit policies, 
bookkeeping methods—even if they 
take holidays and when. 

So far so good. Our Editor is 
well informed and becoming more 


and more familiar with his audi- 
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ence. For years this seemed suf- 
ficient. Gradually, however, bonuses 
began to be apparent. This was not 
merely an editorial tool, it was one 
of our very best public relations 
tools. 

Over the years we have received 
a terrific feed back. It 
estimated that since we started we 


has been 


have had reader reaction from well 
over 50% of our total audience. And 
one-third of that audience does not 
belong to the primary audience. 
Our 
substantial 


audience has received a 
both 
publication of the results of surveys 


bonus through 


and in added editorial service 


based on knowing rather than 
guessing. 

Do you begin to see the analogy 
between the surveys we have made 
and the surveys you might make? 

How many unanswered ques- 
tions are there between you and 
your public? Do you even know 
whether there is any sales potential 
in your area? What are local wages? 
much of the local market is 
absorbed? What is the lo- 
cal attitude toward insurance? Do 


they think it is a graft? A necessary 


How 


already 


evil? Something you take out only 
if you are unlucky enough to get 
caught by a salesman? 

Do they 
guage? (One survey we made last 


understand our lan- 
vear to 
indicates that 80% of the public 
regard our jargon as Greek.) What 


a segment of the public 
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motivated those who are well in- 


sured? How many people know 
about your agency? Of those who 
do, how did they get to know 
about you—because of your sign, 
your advertising, through a friend? 

Our most recent survey indicates 


that less than 4% of Canadian in- 
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surance business originates from 


cold 


armed with data furnished by a 


canvass. An astute agency 
survey might well pick up consid- 
erable business in any one area. 

I am sure that many more ques- 
tions than those above will occur 
to you. Only you know your prob- 


lems and geographical location. 


Two TECHNIQUES 


Let us go on to discuss methods. 
I use two techniques: written and 
verbal. Depending on what I want 
to know and the degree of depth 
indicated I choose my method. 

Some years ago, my house burned 


down. After the re-building, I 
armed myself with Household In- 
ventory books knocked on 
doors in the surrounding area—the 
equivalent of six city blocks. (This 
call the 
con- 


and 


method, incidentally, I 
“blitz-a-block” technique. A 
centrated personal canvass, house 
by house. ) 
What did 
my own loss, 
the value of his contents. When I 
told them of my difficulty in mak- 
ing up an inventory after the fire 
and left a Household Inventory 
book with them it started a great 
in the neighbor- 


I discover? Despite 
not one soul knew 


deal of activity 
hood. Not one house had ever re- 
ceived a canvassing call. Very few 
ever saw their agent after they 
bought a policy. Invariably, they 
admitted underinsurance. 


AND 


July 
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Not being an agent myself this 
was purely a labor of love—a pub- 
lic service. It might also have paid 
me to resign and take out a license 
because local agents had a field 
day at my expense. 

Finding out women’s preference 
in color, how many people saw a 
local advertisement, whether people 
recognized their agent or a com- 
pany, things like that, can usually 
be discovered by personal inter- 
views. Sometimes we pick teams 
and get each person to interview 
so many people. 

Other surveys are presented in 
writing, on mimeographed forms, 
always with a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Depending upon 
depth required questionnaires range 
from 50 up to 300. 

Certain factors must always be 
kept in mind: Make sure, whether 
you write or question personally, 
that you, or your agency, as the 
questioner, are clearly identified in 
the mind of the person contacted. 
This is your public relations divi- 
dend. If nothing else is achieved 
that person has been made aware 
of you and your agency. 

List verbal question meticulously 
and don’t ad lib too much. Get pre- 
cise answers which can be easily 
tabulated in relation to other an- 
swers. Never ask questions which 
must be answered to suit your pur- 
pose. Do not interpret answers to 
suit preconceived ideas. 
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aE 


How much of the local insurance market is already absorbed? 


Generally we limit questions to 
five or six. Answers are identified 
by letters. Tabulatiing can then be 
done on a chart showing columns 
by numbers with answers listed by 
letters. 

Surveys sometimes suggest a 
need for action. Sometimes they 


also indicate a need for no action 


or for dropping some activity which 


is a waste of time. How often in 
the last ten years have you devoted 
time, money, and energy to some 
project which subsequently proved 
a dead loss? And which you would 
never have embarked upon if you 
had surveyed first? In today’s ex- 
pense conscious world this is a big 
consideration. 

In think I have told you enough 
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to prove that an inquiring mind can aside from their great merit in in- 
pay dividends. Each agency, each  dicating courses of action or inac- 
locality, must use a commonsense _ tion they are a most effective two- 
approach to this subject. way public relations tool. 

Surveys do take time though Why not try one or two in the 
they are comparatively inexpensive next few months? You could be 
if you do them yourself. My ex- pleasantly surprised by the results. 


perience has convinced me _ that 


a 
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are there other than life? The most referred to figure is from the 
1950 census, when the enumerators estimated that there were almost 
107,000 persons so employed. This figure is not strictly accurate because 
of “misclassification” of job titles between carriers and agents. Estimates 
based on information from the various state unemployment insurance cov- 
erages indicate that there are today approximately 195,000 non-life insur- 
ance agents and brokers (excluding “part-time” agents) while in 1950 
there were nearly 145,000. This represents estimated increase from 1950 
to date of about 35%. 
What about earnings? In 1957 average countrywide earnings per full- 


A GENTS AND THEIR EARNINGS: How many insurance agents and brokers 


time employee of insurance agency and combination offices was approxi- 
mately $4900. Since 1947 this represents an increase in earnings of 56%. 
Comparable increase for all industries was 63%. The following table com- 


pares earnings for insurance agents with other industries: 
Average Annual Earnings Per Percent Increase in 
Full-Time Employee i 7 Earnings 1947-1957 
All Industries $4211 63% 
Insurance Agencies & Combination 
Offices 1850 
Real Estate 3239 
Security & Commodity Brokers, 
Dealers and Exchanges 7403 
Finance 5014 
Banking $245 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 4019 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Current Literature 
Price Discrimination in Property and Liability Insurance by C. Arthur 
Williams, ]r., The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1959. 
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Annual Election of National Board 


Harry W. MILLER Joun A. Nortu 
President Vice President 


t THE ANNUAL MEETING of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
A in May in New York City, Harry W. Miller, general U. S. attorney 
of the Commercial Union Group of Insurance Companies, was re-elected 
president. John A. North, president of Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
Companies, was elected vice president. Other officers are as follows: 
Lester S. Harvey, president and director of the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company, secretary; Charles P. Jervey, vice president of The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, treasurer. 

Elected members of the executive committee for three years were: 
C, E. Curtis, president, Ohio Farmers Insurance Company; Robert G. 
Horr, president, Agricultural Insurance Company; Guy E. Mann, vice 
president, Aetna Casualty and Surety Company; Allen M. Mills, president, 
Camden Fire Insurance Association, and John Newlands, general attorney, 
Scottish Union & National Insurance Company. Elected to the executive 
committee for one year were: H. M. Mountain, president, Aetna Insurance 
Company, and J. R. Robinson, president, Phoenix Assurance Company of 


New York. 
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Liability of Property Owner—An almost totally blind man was walking along 
a public sidewalk when he fell eight feet into an empty lot abutting the walk. 
The eight-foot excavation had been created when a building on the lot had 
been demolished after condemnation by the city. When the man sued both 
the city and the owner of the property for the resulting injuries, the property 
owner claimed that the city, and not he, was at fault, but judgment was 
rendered against both defendants. The appellate court affirmed the judgment. 
(Marsh v. City of Sacramento (California 1954) 274 P. 2d. 434.) 


y y y 


Liability of Garage Owner—A man accompanied a business friend to a garage 
where the friend’s car was stored. He slipped on a spot of grease oil on the 
floor, fell and fractured a leg. He sued the garage for damages and recovered 
a judgment for $11,250 when the jury returned a verdict in that amount in 
his favor. The garage owner appealed the case, protesting that since the 
injured man was not a customer of the garage he could not recover under 
these circumstances, but the appellate court affirmed the judgment (DeSoto 
Auto Hotel, Inc., v. McDonough (United States 1955) 219 F. 2d. 253.) 


7 7 y 


Liability of Furnace Installer—A homeowner entered into a contract with a 
firm engaged in the business of heating equipment installation and service 
for the installation in his home of a heating system. Less than two months 
after the completion of the installation, a fire destroyed the house. Claiming 
that the fire was caused by improper installation of the furnace, the homeowner 
sued the heating equipment firm for damages. The jury returned a $5,000 
verdict in the homeowner's favor, but the court set aside this verdict on 
the ground that the homeowner had been guilty of contributory negligence. 
The appellate court, however, reversed this judgment, reinstated the verdict 
and gave judgment for the homeowner. (Reese v. Lowry (West Virginia 
1955) 86 S.E. 2d. 381.) 


$l 





Seine Ylewsd in Luck 


AUTOMOBILE 


One out of every six Americans was killed or injured on 


the highway in 1958. Although there were 5% fewer deaths 
than in preceding year, the number of injured rose 12%. 


Speeding remained the major cause of automobile accidents. 


Water from a sheared off hydront gave wrecker a lift in Spokane, Wash., accident. No 


injuries. Teen-ager caused accident by running thru stop sign. 








gm 


Smoke billows from building of stationery firm in the heart of Richmond, Va., 
financial district. Fire was fought five and one half hours. $200,000 damage. 


FIRE 


Three major factors involved in fires resulting in losses of 


$100,000 or more were: structural deficiencies, delayed dis- 
covery and flammable contents, according to recent survey. 
During 1958, fire damaged or destroyed an estimated $1,056,- 
266,000 worth of property in the United States. This is 3.2% 


increase over like period in 1957, 
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One of the many specialized service organizations in 
the insurance industry is the Bureau of Contract Infor- 
mation which was established to furnish information 
to surety underwriters, awarding authorities, architects 
and engineers and eliminate irresponsibility in contact 


awards by cooperation of contracting concerns 











Serving the Contracting Industry 


HE Bureau of Contract Infor- 
T mation, Inc., located in the 
nation’s capital, Washington, D.C. 
is, in 1959, celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary. With time and retire- 
ment having taken its toll of many 
of the original supporters in the 
surety and contracting industries, 
perhaps the story of its founding 
is worth re-telling. 

The organization of BCI was the 
result of a recognized need for an 
institution designed to investigate 
the past and present performance 
records of the individual contract- 
ing concerns throughout the United 
States, and to make available the 
result of such investigations to 
those responsible for the awarding 
of public and private construction 
contracts, the writing of surety 
contract bonds and the extension 
of credit. 

The recommendation for the 
establishment of such an 
tion was first made at a conference 


held in Washington in June, 1924, 


institu- 


By W. F. FRAKES 

by committees representing the fol- 

lowing organizations: 
American Association of State 
Highway Officials 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

American Society for Municipal 
Improvements 

Associated General Contractors 
of America 

Highway Industries Exhibitors 
Association 

National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents 

Surety Association of America 
(Committee on Better Under- 
writing ) 

During the following five vears 

great discus- 


there were a many 
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sions between surety executives 
and contractors groups. Some will 
remember that during this period 
all businesses, even the most con- 
servative, were smitten with the 
“iazz’ fever of the times. It was 
a period which the greatest spiral 
of inflation of all time in America 


ran its course. 


INTENSE COMPETITION 


Among casualty-surety compa- 
nies there were drives for increased 
because premium vol- 


looked 


quarters more aS a means of secur- 


premiums 


ume was upon in some 
ing larger investment returns than 
as a source of normal underwriting 


profit. In the contract bond field 


competition was further intensified 


by the entrance of many new com- 
panies eager to get adequate repre- 
sentation and a share of the busi- 
ness. Before long the competitive 
situation got pretty much out of 
hand, causing the more conserva- 
tive element among. contractors 
and surety companies to complain 
in no uncertain terms. 


Many 
at the bonding companies for their 


criticisms were directed 


loose handling of contract bonds 
in that they 
for irresponsible contractors. Many 
of the 
to the mark for comfort. The truth 


was, of course, that surety interests 


supplied suretyship 


criticisms came too close 


were by no means all to blame. 


Contractors themselves had _ be- 


July 


come infected by the boom virus 
and were in the midst of rampant, 
uncontrolled competition. In fact, 
banks, material suppliers and the 
machinery people and other ele- 
ments making up the great con- 
struction industry had been gripped 
by the current business hysteria. 
The 


committee in 


recommendation of the 
1924 wide 


among contractors 


found 
favor, not only 
and 


themselves, but in technical 


professional societies, and with 
public officials and trade groups. 
Subsequently, representatives of 
the bonding companies met with 
officials of the AGC with the result 
that the Bureau of Contract Infor- 
mation, Inc., was finally organized 
and incorporated on August 22, 
1929, as an 


from any existing organization. 


institution separate 
The original plan was for BCI 


to supply information only to 
underwriters, but almost at 
that 


awarding officials needed its serv- 


surety 
once it became apparent 
ices even more than did the bond 
men. To meet this need, operations 
were expanded to furnish reports 
without charge to bona fide award- 
ing authorities, architects and en- 
gineers. 

The filing of a Performance Re- 
cord with the Bureau of Contract 
Information, Inc., by contracting 
concerns is recognized as an act of 
good faith toward those with whom 
they deal. It represents coopera- 
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tion with those responsible for the 
award of construction contracts, 
the writing of surety bonds and the 
extension of credit, in establishing 
responsibility and further qualifica- 
tion of constracting concerns. It is 
in the interest of all responsible 
contractors to assist in eliminating 
irresponsibility in contract awards, 

The Bureau sets up a file on a 
contractor the basis of which is the 
filing of his Performance Record 
on a form furnished by CBI. There 
is no charge to the contractor for 
the filing of this report. It contains 
signed authority to verify the in- 
formation submitted. A verification 
form is sent to the owner or award- 
ing official, as the case may be, to 
develop whether or not the con- 
tract was satisfactorily completed; 
to commercial references to de- 
velop the payment record for ma- 
terial and equipment requirements; 
and to banks and bonding com- 
panies to inquire about their ex- 
perience with the particular con- 


tractor. 


Upon receipt of a legitimate and 


interested inquiry a _ confidential 
report condensing the information 
developed is prepared showing the 
following pertinent facts: 


THE AUTHOR: 


Performance records of con- 
tractors listing annual volumes 
and types and amounts of con- 
tracts completed, thus indicating 
the class and size jobs on which 
they have demonstrated past 
competence in performance. 

Credit record of contractors; 
the ability to finance their work 
based on verified credit standing. 

Bonding record of individuals 
and construction firms in fulfiil- 
ling responsibilities under surety 
bonds. 


W. F. Frakes 


Mr. Frakes is general manager of Bureau of Contract Information, Inc., Washington, 


D. C. He entered insurance in 1927 after previous experience with contractor in 


the construction business. He resigned as secretary of National of Hartford Group 


in 1956 to accept his present position. 
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Personnel] of construction firms; 
if a principal has ever been con- 
nected with a defaulting firm, 
the Bureau’s records will usually 
reveal that fact. 

Special investigations of bid- 
their 


ders and an indication of 


ability to perform work for 

which they are being considered. 

Disclosure of information by the 
Bureau is submitted without rec 
ommendation, favor or prejudice, 
but as facts, after propel! determi- 
nation. No information is disclosed 
their 


competing con- 


to contractors concerning 


Own Concerns OI 
cerns, 

The Bureau is operated without 
profit and makes no charge for its 
reports. There is no cost to a con- 
tractor for filing his performance 
record and keeping it up to date as 
respects subsequent awards. The 
major financial support for operat- 
ing expenses comes from 37 sub- 
scribers representing 53 companies 
contract bonds. In 


writing surety 


addition, contributions are made 


voluntarily by construction firms 
which appreciate the value of such 
although such 


a clearing house 


contributions in no wise secure 


personal advantage to the con- 
accepted only to 
Bureau. The 
& Surety 


Companies also contributes toward 


tributor but are 
aid the work of the 


Association of Casualty 


special public relations in the con- 
tract bond field. 
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The Bureau over its thirty years 
of existence has no doubt been a 
steadying influence for the con- 
tracting United 
States. Numerous compliments are 
received for the good work it is 


industry in the 


doing. To our knowledge there is 
no other institution quite like BCI 
in any other industry and we are 
proud of the reputation it enjoys. 

Although the activities of BCI 
have been publicized many times 
since its organization one of its 
most perplexing problems is the 
existence of other enterprises oper- 
ating under names which might be 
confused with this Bureau. Occa- 
sionally its requests for perform- 
ance information are ignored by a 
under the im- 


contractor who is 


pression that they are prompted by 


some shady, undisclosed motive. 
He does not want to get on any 
sucker list. It is to be expected that 
there will always be some cont- 
tractors who, for one reason or an- 
other, are unacquainted with BCI's 
background and objectives. 
Annually the stockholders elect 
15 Directors chosen from subscrib- 
ing surety companies. The present 
Directors are: Louis F. Ballerene, 
assistant deputy manager, Employ- 
er’s Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., 
Norman A. Burgoon, Jr., 
president, Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland; A. A. Christian, 
department, 


Group; 


vice 


manager, bonding 


Roval-Globe 


Insurance 
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. 1959 will be the 14th consecutive record construction year 


George M. Douglass, secretary, 
Fidelity & Surety 
Travelers Indemnity 
Donald A. Gillum, assistant secre- 
tary, New Casualty 


Company; 


Company; 


Amsterdam 
Thomas M. Gregory, 
vice president, American Surety 
Company of New York; R. A. Hub 
bard, vice president, Central Sure 
ty and Insurance Corp.; Edwin G. 
United 


Hundley, vice president, 


Division, The 


States Guaranty Co.; 


James F., 


Fidelity & 
Joyce, superintendent 
fidelity & surety department, Phoe 
nix Assurance Company of N. Y-.; 
C. A. Keppler, vice president, Na- 
tional Surety Corporation; Norman 
C. Keyes, manager, 
partment, Maryland Casualty Com 


contract de- 


pany; Carroll W. Laird, secretary, 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 


N. A.; J. A. Swearingen, secretary, 
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fidelity & surety department, The 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company; 
Wm. H. Wallace, vice president, 
Hartford Accident & 
Company; Carroll R. Young, vice 


Indemnity 


president, The Fidelity & Casualty 
of N. Y. These directors 


appoint the officers, namely: Presi- 


Company 


dent, Vice President and Secretary- 
Treasurer, to serve for one year. 
It has been the practice for officers 
to serve two terms with the vice 
President usually moving up to the 
presidency. The general manager 
is under the supervision of the 
Board of Directors. 

Control of BCI affairs is in the 
hands of subscribers as previously 
mentioned. None of the founding 
organizations or any other author- 
ities have any status insofar as the 
Bureau's operations are concerned. 

The foregoing is a rough outline 
of Bureau of Contract Information 
activities. All contractors are wel- 
come, be they large or small and 
without regard to their bonding 
and 
that 
every resource of the Bureau is 
available in their behalf. BCI is a 


common meeting ground for own- 


connections, if any. Owners 


awarding officials, too, know 


er, contractor and surety. 

The Bureau has found favor in 
foreign countries. Early this year 
its activities were explained to a 
team of Japanese contractors tour- 
ing the United States under the 
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sponsorship of the International 
Administration — in 
Washington. They asked for all 


details of BCI activities and corpo- 


Cooperation 


rate set-up together with copies of 
all forms so that they could arrange 
for a similar organization in Japan. 
Through the national office of the 
Associated General Contractors of 


America the Federation of the Fin- 
Helsinki, 


Finland, requested late last year 


nish Building Industry, 


the same information to aid the 
stabilization of the construction in- 
dustry in that country. 

Construction is the largest in- 


dustry in the nation and its im- 


portance rests not only upon its 
size and usefulness of its products, 
but also upon the economic activ- 
ities it generates for other business 
groups including property trans- 
fers, financing, land development, 
planning, insurance, manufactur- 
ing, distribution and government. 
The contracting industry is given 
much credit for softening the 1958 
recession, All indications point to 
1959 as being the 14th consecutive 
vear of increased record construc- 
tion volume. 

BCI is doing its part in maintain- 
ing good relations between sureties 
contractors and _ their 


and repre- 


sentative groups as well as with 


awarding officials and others re- 


sponsible for the award of con- 


tracts. 





Usable Ideas for Today 


PeNciL Girts 

How much of your daily home mail 
do you throw away? Considerable, if 
you are an average person with an 
average mail. 

For direct mail pays off on percent- 
age. It is taken for granted that the 
bulk of it will wind up in the waste 
basket. 

People also throw or 


give away 


calendars, blotters, and other give- 
aways. Again it is a question of per- 
centage paying and a high degree of 
expendability. 
TEACHERS 
But, did you 


pencil? Nobody throws away pencils. 


ever throw away a 


Sometimes have an 
habit of 
need them but nobody ever has too 


they irritating 


getting lost just when you 
many 

Hence advertising pencils continue 
to be one of the surest fire methods 
of advertising direct to your consumer. 

And the best distributors of pencils 
are school teachers and pupils. We 
know of one implement company who 


advise their dealers to keep pencils in 
service trucks. Drivers stop at every 
country school and leave enough pen- 
cils with the teacher to give one to 
every child. 

SECRETARIES 

Another good place to leave pencils 
is with secretaries and office assistants 
while you are waiting to see the prin- 
cipal. 

One agent was pleased when he 
sent some to his dentist and got a 
good policy as a result. 

Pencils are traveling billboards. We 
have dozens of samples in our desk 
and use them at random. Many com- 
panies we run across in our travels 
were unknown to us until we saw 
their names on pencils. 

And don't panic if the kids keep 
coming into your office. Youngsters 
are great boosters and it is quite likely 
their visits will be followed up by 
parents. 


Don't 


away a pencil. 


forget: Nobody ever threw 


General's Revieu 
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House GLass 

While you are going about the job 
of giving your household customer full 
coverage, don’t forget the Residence 
Glass Policy. The Additional Extended 
Coverage Endorsement, Homeowners 
B and C and the 
Dwelling Policy carry a $50 deductible 


Comprehensive 


which is mandatory in some territories 
and optional in others. This leaves the 
insured paying the first $50 of any 
glass breakage loss. 

The Blanket Residence Glass En- 
dorsement can be attached to any 
dwelling policy for an additional pre- 
mium of about $5. This carries a limit 
of liability of $50 per occurrence as it 
applies to multiple plate insulating 


units, radiant heating panels, conserva- 





FUR STORAGE 

Fur storage season is upon us, 
and many fur coat owners declare 
full value on their coat 
they store it. Suggest the owner 


when 


July 


tory glass, greenhouse glass and a 
number of other specialized types of 
decorative and structural glass. But 
the $50 limit applies only per plate 
for other types of glass. 

If a hailstorm comes along or a 
windstorm and sweeps out the glass in 
a dwelling, it is very comforting to 
know that this insurance is included. 

In explaining the policy you can 
say that the Residence Glass Endorse- 
ment picks up the first $50 of coverage, 
while the A.E.C. endorsement takes up 
the excess. 

—The Local Agent 
a 
BEAUTY BUSINESS 
Some agents feel that a beauty salon 


is no place for a man and consequently 


declare a minimum value, pur- 
chase a Fur Floater, and save 
money. Assume the fur storage 
concern charges 4% for storage 
and insurance with a minimum 
charge of $4. A coat worth 
$1,000 declared at full 
would cost $40 for storage and 
insurance which would cover it 
only while in storage. Except in 
a few cities, the annual cost for 
a Fur Floater on a $1,000 coat 
is $5.50. Therefore, if the assured 
purchases a Fur Floater for $5.50 
and declares her coat at a mini- 
mum valuation of $100 for a $4 
storage and insurance charge, the 
total cost is only $9.50, saving 
$30.50 while having coverage for 
the entire year. 

—The Marylander 


value 
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they do not solicit the insurance busi- 
ness of these shops. The well estab- 
lished ones are good prospects and if 
you cannot get up nerve enough to 
walk in the front door, walk in the 
back, but find out a way to talk with 
the managers of these places. 


FOREIGN CARS 
Those foreign cars offer oppor- 
tunities to sell Ocean Cargo 
policies. Before a bank will lend 
a dealer money to pay for im- 
ported cars, he must show that 
they are insured. So there’s a 
genuine market for Ocean Cargo 
coverage among distributors of 
Alfa-Romeo, Aston-Martin, Aus- 
tin, Austin-Healey, Auto-Union, 
BMW, Borgward, Citroen, DWK, 
Fiat, English Ford, Goliath, Hill- 
man, Jaguar, Lloyd, MG, Mer- 
cedes-Benz, Metropolitan, Morris, 
Opel, Porsche, Puegeot, Renault, 
Riley, Rover, SAAB, Simca, Sun- 
beam, Tempo, Triumph, Vaux- 
hall, Volo and Volkswagen. 
—Protection 
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No doubt Mrs. Agent can tell you 
which ones are the best ones. They 
need Professional Liability insurance. 

—The Local Agent 
aE ek, 


SAFE Deposits 
Have you checked your local banks 
to be certain they have Safe Deposit 
Box Insurance? Of the several cover- 
ages available, some are written for 
the bank and some for the individual 
renter. Some protect against burglary 
and robbery; some are “all risks.” There 
is the Combination Safe Depository 
policy which covers the legal liability 
of a bank for loss of or damage to 
the property of safe deposit customers 
from any cause. This policy covers 
money and it applies to the service 
rooms adjacent to the vault. If any of 
the banks in your city do not carry 
some form of Safe Deposit Box Insur- 
ance, now is a good time to explain 
the coverages available. 
The Marylander 


y y y 


Time CALs 

Often phone calls soliciting inter- 
views are unsuccessful because of poor 
timing. In the same way sales often 
fail when visits are made at inoppor- 
tune times. If you keep track of un- 
successful that list 
and relate the time of your call to the 
type of work done by the prospect. 
Obviously, publishers with minds on 
cogitating court 
intent on the 


calls re-examine 


deadlines, lawyers 
attendance or brokers 


audiences 


markets are poor 


closing 
for insurance sales talks. Each busi- 
ness has its critical hours and slack 


times. Make it your business to dis 
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Make 


right time and 


over these times your phone 


calls or visits at the 
watch your batting average fatten 


General's Revieu 


7 
Hort SING BooM 
The boom in continues 


Most ot it IS 


suburban 


housing 
private housing—small 
built in 


housing 


homes, sometimes 


large numbers. Government 
whic h has been de laved In sone ill- 
stances, is getting underway. The 
contractors 1S In 
Builder's 


written 


agent who knows the 
the best position to get the 
Risk should be 


to protect all concerned from the time 


business that 
the contract is let until construction 
writing con- 
tract bonds you are “in.” But even if 
you are not, work through the 
the architect or the 
after this kind of business 


if vou get the 


is complete. If you are 


ownel! 
contractor and go 
After all 
Builder's Risk you are 
in good position to get the permanent 
business when the work has been 


completed 
The Local Agent 


7 7 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLI 
Since 


tional “buy 


“charge it” has become a na 


word, Accounts Receis 
most 


offer a 


pays all 


able Insurance is one of the 


attractive coverages you can 
merchant The sums 
due the 


he 1S unable 


policy 
insured from customers which 
to collect due 


to his accounts receivabl 


to loss ot 


or damage 


records. It is a must for stores that 


carry charge accounts. Every doctor 


and dentist-is a prospect, too. Just ask 
accounts re 


lost, 


your prospect, “If your 


ceivable records were destroved 
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or damaged, how much could you 
collect?” 


The Marylander 
5 7 

SAFETY PLANTS 
Perhaps this isn’t a sales idea by 
itself, but 


make yourself solid with some of you 


it might be used to help 


customers, that is, if you have any 
customers whose 
ated that it is in 


automobiles crash into it 


property Is so situ- 

danger of having 
A four-year 
research program conducted in Con 


Motor \ ehic le 


an out-of-control automo- 


necticut by Research, 
shows that 
bile traveling 50 miles an hour, even 
in zero temperatures, can be stopped 
by planting a Rosa Multiflora Japonica 
In other words, a crash barrier can be 
erected in the danger spot by planting 
whichever 


this plant, tree, or shrub, 


you want to call it, because it can ab- 
sorb a vast amount of impact energy 
The Local Agent 
7 
Use Coupons 
During the read an 
urticle in Printers Ink about the ad- 


H unmond 


Summer Wwe 


vertising follow up of the 
They estimate that 


between the first reading ot their ad 


Organ Company 


and a sale there is a lapse of two years. 
They use coupons and get plenty of 
they follow them 


inquiries. Because 


up three out of ten become ultimate 
sale De We 
their 


spe ( ific groups. Le ssons: 


could learn from another of 


techniques—they direct ads at 
Use coupons 
patient. Try 


rather than 


Follow up inquiries. B« 
to advertise to somebody 
inybody. Consistency in advertising 
ind followup produces sales 


Gen ral's Revieu 





@ The company field representative is a specialist 


whose true function is little understood by the 


average agent and this author explains some of 


the ways in which the detailed knowledge and 


sales skill of such a specialist can be used 


Def.: Field Representative 


T is A readily acceptable maxim 
| 


among successful business exec- 
utives that the more time one has to 
concentrate upon the true aim of a 
particular business the greater the 
returns will be. This involves and 
necessitates the organization and 
channeling of detail. The modern 
economic machine ruminates _ it 
further and digests it into capsule 
form: Specialization. Yet it is amaz- 
ing the number of agents who fail 
to follow this established truth. 

An agent preaches to a client the 
absolute need for a specialist to 
handle his insurance program, but 
he often fails to follow this advice 
as respects various phases of his 
own business. The use of a field rep- 
resentative is a case in point. In 


these times of restricted markets, 


reduced commissions and increas- 
ing overhead no title is more ma- 
ligned, misunderstood, nor more 
highly praised. It is no wonder that 
unaware of his 


some agents are 


true and specialized function. 


By JOSEPH J. COOK 


The broad scope of a field repre- 
sentative’s duties no longer allow 
as a special 


him to be classified 


agent. By definition the latter can 


only be termed as an _ individual 
doing the same work as an agent, 
but in an extraordinary manner. 
This is not sufficiently specific. The 
field representative is as the title 
connotes; a company representative 
who operates in a sphere of activity 
or opportunity away from but con- 
nected to the central branch. There 
fore, his duties must be by definition 
and practice of a different and spe 
cific nature than those of the agent. 
te can be to all agents many things, 
varying according to his impact and 
the agent’s needs, and it is with this 
and its proper use that this article 
attempts to convey. 

The field representative is first 
and foremost the connecting link, 


the liaison, between the company 
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and the agent. He is hired for his 
aggressive sales personality and is 
trained in the detailed knowledge 
that is essential to an agent. Just as 
the company underwriter is the 
tempering factor for what can prove 
to be the 
aggressiveness, so is the field repre 


dire results of over- 
sentative to the agent. He is, so to 
speak, the carrier of the “message 
to Garcia,” the bearer of the com 
pany s philosophy of operation, and 
conversely, the manifold desires and 


needs of the agent to the company. 


COMPLEX STRUCTURE 


Insurance, like man, is a complex 
structure. One shies from the term, 
machine, because both are allied to 
emotion. See how it flares when a 
claim is not handled properly, so 
do not take this lightly. It can run 
rampant in times of stress, and it is 
on such occasions that the human 
factor of the liaison element should 
be brought to the fore. When the 
mediums of correspondence of tele 
phonic linguistics fail to function 
and misunderstanding is rife, liaison 
becomes the sole means for the pos- 
sible understanding and integration 
of opinions. Here is the field repre 
sentatives prime use, for he is the 
agent’s connecting link, the trouble- 
shooter, to all branches of company 
operation. It is a fallacy to think 
that it resides in sales alone, for 
a smooth functioning team must 
perform as a whole. Company and 
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agent philosophy of operations must 
co-ordinate if harmony is to be 
maintained. Liaison is the key, and 
once this harmony is achieved, the 
door is open to unlimited vistas, 
which, in the sales field, has its basis 
in ideas. 

Ideas are the life blood of pro- 
they 


stimulate motivation. They are also 


duction primarily because 
the magic in a field representative's 
kit, unlimited in scope because they 
cover activities other than the im- 
mediate production of sales. The 
routine duty in a more restricted 
area does not permit the agent to 
touch as many bases as the field 
representative. It logically follows 
that the broader the area and the 
broader the the more the 
ideas. The more the ideas the more 
the sales. This is the agent and 


scope, 


company goal. Therefore, ideas 


being vital, it is the duty of the field 
representative to present as many 


as possible and the responsibility 


of the agent to sift and process those 
which best suit his individual needs 
and talents. 

Top public relations firms are 
organized to the point where they 
seek consultation from independent 
The 
agent is in no different a position, 
and the role of the field representa- 


public relations specialists. 


tive is comparable. The vastness of 
the general insurance field and the 
fact that it is in a constant state of 
flux make it next to impossible for 
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an agent to remember all of the 
details, the data which 
oftentimes results in the closing of 


minute 


a sale. The field representative is, 
or should be, a specialist in but one 
of the areas of a field in which the 
general public assumes the agent 
to be complete master. His knowl- 
edge of and specialization in a par- 
ticular line is his principal com- 
modity of traffic in the market. Put 
it to work, but wisely, for a field 
representative is sometimes only as 
good as an agent will let him be. 

While 


and ability are requisites, they do 


enthusiasm, knowledge, 
not completely comprise salesman- 
ship. Our European counterparts 
would quickly add showmanship. 
The field representative is a piece 
that can be advantageously added 
to an agent’s showcase, but take 
caution. He is not to be smothered 
in the routine that exists there. He 
is to be used for the large and not 
the small, the special and not the 
ordinary. Production, quotas, goals, 
growth factors, and that stimulation 
of competition faces him as well as 
the agent. He is primarily the com- 
pany’ salesman, eager to be the 
agent’s aide, so respect the pressure 
of his duties. Use him in sales and 
public relations that really matter. 

Chesterton, in one of his essays, 
has observed that while it is impor- 
tant for a landlady to know the 
income of a prospective lodger it is 
important for her to 


even more 
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know his philosophy of life. Too few 
of the new men entering the insur- 
ance field dwell on this thought, 
for an agent’s choice of field repre- 
sentative or company way well de- 
termine his philosophy of operation. 
Just how few is evidenced by the 
number of companies or field repre- 
will try 


sentatives they prior to 
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finding a long range market that 
suits their desires. It is the agent’s 
duty to think 


wisely, for the field representative 


long and choose 
he selects may prove to be his main 


educator prior to entrance into a 
company agency or public insur- 
ance school. 
The size of an agency, its age, 
organizational status, cooperation, 
and its point of progress or decline 
at the moment will determine the 
field representative's role in this 
aspect. Be it remembered, however, 
that he is not restricted to the 
specifics of The 
field representative who is worth 


insurance alone. 
his salt has the panoramic view. His 
sights include among the numerous 
such subjects as office procedure, 
diary, billing and bookkeeping sys- 
tems, and public relations. In other 
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words, he is as well acquainted with 
the agent’s duties as he is with his 
own. To expect him to know all of 
the but to 


answers is fallacious, 


expect him to know where to obtain 


them is reasonable, for he too has 
a corps of specialists upon whom 
he can relay. 
That which ha 
a jot, for the position of field repre- 
sentative is no different than that 


preceded is but 


of an agent; there are a myriad of 
duties attached. But the facets of 
liaison, presentation and use of 
ideas, specialization, salesmanship, 
and education should be crystal 
clear. They are the field representa- 
tive’s basic code of operation, and, 
as their summation indicate, the 
agent should use them to formulate 
sales 


an intelligible program of 


favorable to all. 


4 tomcat and a tabby were courting on the 
back fence when the tomcat leaned over to her 
and said: “I'd die for you, you beautiful thing!” 

The tabby gazed at him longingly and said: 


How many times?” 


Tennessee Insurors Journal 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


Buitp Eco 

Are you always belittlin’? Does it 
that offer 
standard limits to a prospect you be- 
little him? Rather, say, “A man in your 
position really needs $100,000.” That 
Makes him feel you 
Come _ to 


occur to you when you 


builds his ego. 


regard him as important. 
think of it, that’s what our agent did 
to us when we renewed the last time 

and got a whacking big check from 
us. Give your prospect implied credit 
for being bigger than he seems on the 
surface. You can always come down 
if he belittles himself. And don’t kid 
yourself, people do have a_ subcon- 
scious tendency to regard insurance 
agents and bankers as “in the know,” 
as important people in the commu- 
are most likely 


nity. They to place 


importance on what you seem to think 


of them and the way they operate. 
General's Revieu 


7 


SELL ACCOUNTS 
Many agents have been able to re- 
duce their office expenses by selling 


You 


attention and 


accounts, rather than policies. 


cannot give the time, 


personal service to an individual pol- 
icyholder that you can to an entire 
account—individual or commercial. It’s 
not too hard for a competitor to take 
away one policy. But when you have 
been servicing an entire account—and 
giving 
it’s more difficult for 


“servicing” here means per- 
sonal attention 
him to take over. 
~The Marylander 
A 5 A 7 
Fur FLOATER 


Fur storage time is approaching, 
and this is the best time for you to 
show your clients how insurance can 
save them money. Storage rates for 
furs are based on the declared value 
of the coat, but a Fur Floater protects 
the coat year round—whether it’s in 
storage or at home. If a coat is de- 
clared at full value when stored, your 
clients will find they can save money 
by purchasing a Fur Floater and stor- 
ing the coat at the minimum declar- 
able value which is usually $100. 
The Marylander 
¢ @ 9 
RAILROAD PROPERTY 
There is one kind of property that 


very few agents have ever thought of 
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trying to insure and that is a railroad. 
Obviously, very few local agents have 
a chance to get a big trunk line like 
the Pennsylvania Railroad or the Union 
Pacific or the Santa Fe. But, there are 
some 200 short line railroads in the 
United States and each has property 
that needs insurance. If one of these 
has offices in your community, there 


is no reason why you cannot handle it 


PPP LLLOP 


“SOW Dow 
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AUTO PREMIUMS 

You will find that some of your 
clients are outraged at the high 
automobile premiums. Tell them 
the thing that should jar them is 
not the high premium, but the 
accidents that are causing the 
high premiums. High automobile 
insurance costs are only a reflec- 
tion of the carelessness of Ameri- 
can motorists. The more we can 
pound home this point, the better 
chance we have of getting some 
off the 
accident 


action which will head 


constantly increasing 
cost. 


—The Local Agent 
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as well as anybody else because, actu- 
ally, no producer can handle a railroad 
alone. Some of the largest stock fire 
insurance companies of the country— 
26 of them—formed the “Railroad In- 
surance Underwriters.” If you have 
the proper contact with a railroad, take 
it to the Railroad Insurance Under- 
writers and you will not go wrong. 
~The Local Agent 
7 


Part TIMERS 
Shrinking retirement 

point the way to solving one of the 

smaller 


incomes may 


problems of the average 


agency. Plenty of robust age-65-ers 
are being retired these days and find- 
ing that the pensions they thought so 
wonderful ten inade- 
quate for complete retirement. If you 
want more time for selling have you 
considered looking for a detail-wise 


pensioner to take care of the office 


years ago are 


while you get out and sell? 
—General’s Revieu 


5 7 


SuiGHT DirFERENCE 
We read recently of a $22,000 judg- 
ment given in favor of an elderly lady 
who broke her hip as the result of a 
fall on the tiled entranceway of a 
restaurant. Which indicates that you 
might not be doing your client a 
service in selling standard limits Resi- 
dence Liability. Difference between 
$10,000 and $100,000 is so little com- 
paratively. If your client suffered a 
judgment like the above you might 
even say the difference in premium is 
negligible. 
—General’s Review 
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LOcAL PROJECT 

Local agents generally know very 
well that one of the most helpful things 
for their business is to do some un- 
selfish community work. It is 
idea, too, as brought out by Dale Car- 
negie and emphasized by Walter L. 
Hayes, president of the American Fire 
& Casualty Company of Orlando, Flor- 
ida, that it is good for anybody to be 
known for some specific interest. It is 
a good idea to take an interest in some 
local project, or a national one for that 
matter, and become an authority on it 
or at 


a good 


and know most of the answers, 
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COLLECTION PROBLEMS? 

During 1957 about 90,000 
bankruptcy petitions were filed in 
the United States. Were any of 
these filed by 
agency customers? 

Aging of accounts receivable, 
and more stringent collection 
methods will minimize 
losses from bad debts. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 


petitions your 


agency 
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least know a lot than anyone 
else who has not taken a deep inter- 


more 


est in it. 

Lose no opportunity to give your 
chosen project the boost. It will help 
and that is 
important in the insurance business. 

—The Local Agent 
+ 9 
AMAZING SURVEY 

It is amazing that Dishonesty Insur- 
ance (fidelity bonds) is not 
widely sold. The National Association 
of Credit Men survey and 
found that only 10 per cent of those 
concerns contacted had any kind of 
dishonesty insurance. What an unsold 
market! Another survey of 20,000 busi- 
nesses shows that 90 per cent of them 
carry no Dishonesty Insurance. Eighty 
per cent of them said that they had 


never been invited to buy Dishonesty 


people to remember you, 


more 


made a 


Insurance. 

The least you can do is to see that 
your customers are aware of this cov- 
so that when they 


you will be in 


erage have a loss 
which is not covered, 
the clear, but you will no doubt find 
that quite a number of them will buy 

when it is presented. 
The Local Agent 

e €¢ 2 

OverRwWorKED Worps 
Getting tired of “informing” or 
“advising”? Why not try instruct, no- 
tify, tell, apprise, 
enlighten, 


acquaint, impart, 


signify, elucidate, teach, or 
illuminate? 

If you are also weary of “regret,” 
taken at 


apolo- 


here are a few synonyms 


random: Deplore, rue, repent, 
penitent. 


General's Revieu 


gize, mourn, 
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LICENSE AND Permit Bonps 

Public movers, nurserymen, employ- 
ment agencies, garages, travel bureaus, 
junk dealers, auctioneers, and plumbers 
are just a few of the types of busi- 
nesses which must post License and 
Permit Bonds. Local 


every town or city require many peo- 


ordinances in 


ple in business to post some kind of 
Permit Bond. Although 


the premiums are not large, this type 


License and 


of bond is an excellent door-opener to 
other business 
The Marylander 
7 7 7 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
One of the best 
your prospect with his need for a kind 


ways to impress 


of insurance is to show him a news- 
paper story describing a loss the insur- 
ance would cover. This is particularly 
effective for fidelity bonds, burglary, 
fire, and business interruption insur- 
ance. Keep a pair of scissors handy 
when you read your daily paper. It 
won't take long to accumulate a wide 


illustrate your 


variety ot stories to 


presentation 
The Marylander 
7 
For TENANTS 
Apartment dwellers and people who 
rent their homes are frequently over- 
looked as 


have furniture and personal posses- 


prospects. These people 


sions the same as people who own 
their own homes. With Homeowners 
B and CDP available in Tenant Forms, 
you can now offer renters a package 


policy at a savings just like you've been 


selling your homeowners. When any 
of them buy a home, you'll be right 


on the ground floor to insure the home, 
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too. In many instances jewelry, furs, or 
fine arts may be scheduled and insured 
by addition to the Personal Articles 
Endorsement to either a Homeowners 
or CDP Tenants Policy. If tenants 
aren't among your clients, these people 
can be a gold mine of new business 
for you. 
The Marylander 
¢ £¢ #2 
SUBURBIA BUSINESS 
With more and more families mov- 
ing to the suburbs, small commercial 
establishments are springing up to 


serve these new neighborhoods. Fre- 


quently these businesses operate for 
several years without getting proper 
attention from an insurance agent. By 
servicing these new businesses while 
they're small, you are in a position to 
continue writing more insurance in 
larger amounts for them as their busi- 
ness grows. 
The Marylander 
7 7 
Goop RELATIONS 
Salesmen we love: Those who have 
made life easier and our job happier 
vet manage to make signing the con- 
tract seem very incidental to our good 
relations. We are sure the good Lord 
will bless, as we do, those wonderful 
salesmen who regard their salesman- 
ship as a useful service to their fellow 
men rather than as a career of grab- 
and-be-damned. They say, “I have 
something I think will help you.” They 
don’t 


guessed wrong. If you don’t prove it 


natter on if you prove they 
they are quietly persistent. Come to 
think of it, the chaps we have bought 
from are high in the list of people we 
like. General's Revieu 





@ The continued health of the American Agency 
System is of interest and concern to an important 
segment of the insurance industry and this author 


is an articulate advocate, himself an independent 


agent, of the system's competitive future 


Development 


HE American Agency System 

has been analyzed, criticised 
and been pretty well sized up from 
all angles during the past two or 
three years. The conclusions for the 
most part predict its gradual de- 
mise. 

Unfortunately, most of the dire 
predictions come from those in the 
insurance business whose vast em- 
pires have been built up under the 
system they now profess to see on 
the wane. It is also significant that 
the principal support of the Amer- 
ican Agency System as it now exists 
comes from the men who are direct- 
ly exposed to the competition of 
the Direct Writers, the men who 
are producing the business that has 
piled up such large volumes that 
the companies are resisting addi- 
tional business! Yet they cry lustily 
about the volume of business that 
the direct writers are “taking away” 
from them. 

The 


has nothing to fear from its enemies. 


American Agency System 


Wp 
YOUR ndependent 
/nsurance AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOU /FIRST”™ 


or Doom? 


By JOSEPH GELCHER 


Ever since the first independent 
agent was appointed, he has been 
competing (and very successfully) 
with the direct writers. In spite of 
their appeal of price, the indepen- 
dent agent has run circles around 
them, and in spite of the “new 
merchandising system,” the inde- 
pendent agent will continue to pro- 
vide the best service to the insuring 
public. I repeat, the American 
Agency System has nothing to fear 
from its enemies, but God protect 
it from its friends! 

To many who profess to believe 
in the American Agency System 
have been diverted from their be- 
liefs by the auto volumes written 
by the direct writers. Their faith in 
that has 
has wavered so 
feel the 
System must adopt the tactics of its 


them 
that 
Agency 


the system made 


great much 
they American 


competitors or perish. Rot! 
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All we need in this great business 
of ours is a restoration of the faith 
of our forbears, the faith that was 
after the “fire” in San 
1906. If the men in 
charge of our companies in 1906 
had faith in thei 
business than some high in company 
ranks today, I 


our business would have made the 


evidenced 
Francisco in 
more 


had no 


question whether 


rapid progress evidenced by the 


broad protection presently offered 
the public by our capital stock 
compames, 
In the reconstruction years fol 
lowing the Civil War there was a 
great deal of economic unrest and 
corruption in public office. About 
1879, J. G. Holland, a minister of 
the gospel, businessman, writer, 
poet, wrote a poem appropriate for 
the times, and which I think could 
well be applied to our business 
today. I would like to quote a few 
lines from it 
“God give us men! A time like 
this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith and ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does 
not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office 
cannot buy. 

Men who possess opinion and a 
will, 

Men who have honor, men who 
will not lie.” 

What our 


is a resurgence of faith in our way 


business needs today 
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of doing business. We need men 
of faith, we need men who have 
the courage to express that faith, 
we need strong men who have the 
courage to express that faith, we 
need strong men who can recog- 
nize our accomplishments and who 
will fight for our of doing 


business and support that success 


way 


ful system against a system that is of 
questionable benefit or duration. 

Now let’s take a look at this di- 
rect writer competition, this Mon- 
ster, this Ogre, this Giant who smells 
the blood of an independent agent 
and is going to devour him. Where 
did he come from and why is he 
so greatly feared? 


Historic GrowTH 


Let's go back into history when 
our first insurance companies were 
formed in this country. Long be- 
fore there were any independent 
agents, insurance companies solic- 
ited business through their officers 
and employees—direct writers if 
you please! But with the growth 
of our country, the business just 
could not develop under the direct 
writer system. Then the American 
Agency System was born, and from 
then until now, insurance has grown 
under the American Agency System 
until it ranks near the top of all 
professions in our economy. All 
during these years direct writers 
offered competition to the indepen- 
dent until recent 


agent, and yet 
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years they could write only about 
15% of the total insurance written. 
Even with the substantial 
automobile volume, they have not 
greatly increased their percentage 


now, 


of the whole. 

Sure, they have made tremen- 
dous strides in the automobile lines. 
But in the main, it is not business 
they have taken away from the in- 
dependent agent. Compare the Auto 
B.I. and P.D. volume 
1948 and 1957. Taking at random 
a dozen of the large Bureau com- 
panies, you will find that these two 
lines alone have more than doubled 


written in 


and in some cases more than tripled 
during this ten-year spread. This 
does not bear out the statements 
that have been made repeatedly 
that the direct writers are “taking 
this business away from the inde- 
pendent agent.” 

Let's face it, the principal direct 
writers have done a good job. When 
financial responsibility 
laws were enacted in the late forties, 


the new 


they spent millions of dollars ad- 


vertising in the newspapers, mag- 
azines, over radio and TV telling 
the need for automobile insurance. 
The independent agent did not 
have the substantial sums available 
to tell the public of his services, 
and the companies did not back up 
his efforts with the constant adver- 
tising such as was done by the 
direct writers. 

Rather than be concerned with 
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the volume of the direct writers, 
let’s give them credit for publiciz- 
ing the need for insurance. They 
have been able to sell the need to 
thousands who never had purchased 
insurance. They have done a good 
share of selling the need. Let's 
profit by their work and concen- 
trate on selling the insuring public 
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Ali we 


need is the manpower and adver- 


the value of our services. 


tising support to convince the pub- 
lic that 
The sad part of the whole mess is 
that we could have done the same 
job, and most of the millions now 


on the direct writers books would 


we can serve them best. 


have been with our companies to- 


day. It is always harder to recap- 


ture business than to sell it in the 
first place, but it can be done! 


NOTHING NEW 


It has been said repeatedly that 
the direct writers have created a 
“new merchandising system” which 
is going to put the independent 
agent out of business. Poppycock! 
There is nothing new in their meth- 
od of doing business. They have 
always sold direct to their policy- 
holders. 

Progressive stock companies have 
been telling their agents for years 
to use direct mail and newspaper 
advertising to tell their story to the 
public. They have furnished form 
mats for news- 
paper fact 
thing except the advertising sup- 
port such as has been used by the 
The 
agent has been doing on 
scale with limited capital, what the 


letters, circulars, 


advertising, in every- 


direct writers. independent 


a small 


direct writers have been doing on 
a tremendous scale with unlimited 
funds. Given the 
the independent agent can outsell 


Same resources, 
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the direct writers nine times out of 
ten. He cannot write all of the in- 
surance for all of the people. There 
always have been and always will 
be people to whom price is the 
most important item. 

Automation in spite of all the 
wonderful things predicted of it is 
not going to shelve the independent 
agent. I can remember as a_ boy 
when the first automat restaurants 
were introduced in New York, | 
believe by Horn and Hardhart. It 
was freely predicted then that the 
service restaurant was doomed. But 
I have not noted the spread of this 
method of food distribution. People 
still like to sit down in comfort and 
being served by a 
I think the same thing 


applies to the insurance business. 


enjoy pretty 


waitress. 


People are not going to give up 
the services they have been getting 
from the independent agent. He 
may not be as shapely or pretty 
to look at as some of the waitresses. 
but he does look after his client's 
needs and gives them the protec 
tion they should have. 

Please don’t misunderstand me, I 
do not look down on automation. 
I think it is performing wonders in 
its field, but I do not believe that 
it spells the doom in the indepen 
dent agent. 

Which brings up another point 
which I feel 


deal to the expense of putting busi- 


contributes a great 


ness on the company books. That 
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Our business needs today a resurgence of faith in our way of doing business 


is the large percentage of agents 
whose total volume is so small that 
they obviously cannot make a liv 
ing on their insurance commissions. 
Witness the report of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of 
California, showing the breakdown 
of volume for agents and brokers 
for the 1958-1960 license period. 
There 13,676 


sued in California, of which 26,939 


were licenses is- 


were for agents. Of this number, 
16,399 or sixty percent produced 
less than $10,000 per year in pre- 
miums! And 13,223 agents, (almost 
fifty percent of all licensed agents ) 
produced less than $5,000 per year! 

We admit 


not conclusive specifically in that 


that the figures are 


they do not indicate the length of 
time the agents have been in busi- 


ness. We think it is safe to assume 
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that a large number have been in 
business more than three years. 
If an agent cannot produce more 
than $10,000 in premiums after 
three years, surely he is not quali 
fied to give the public proper in- 
surance service. It would seem that 
the cost of servicing these agencies 
would exceed any possible profit 


which a company might expect. 


Restrict APPOINTMENTS 


Would not the 
better off and incur lower costs if 


companies be 


their agency appointments were re- 
stricted to agencies producing suf- 
ficient volume to justify the services 
which the companies would be ex- 
pected to provide? Fewer agencies 


and mere volume per agent would 


result in lower production costs and 


less handling after the business is 
entered on the companies books. 

\ great deal has been said about 
price. Sure, price is important, we 
should sell our product at as low 
a price as possible. But it is also 
important that we set our price at 
a level that will enable the com 
panies to pay their losses plus the 
cost of doing business, including 
adequate compensation for the pro- 
ducer. That is the problem in the 
automobile insurance business to- 
day. The companies have not been 
allowed by regulatory authorities to 
establish adequate premium levels 
to break even on the business. 


We stated above and we repeat 


July 


again that it is possible to recap- 
ture a large part of the business 
that has gone to the direct write: 
by default. And it can be done 
without increasing the companies’ 
acquisition costs. A simple re-ar- 
rangement of the amount of money 
spent for advertising by the com- 
panies would do the trick. Pick up 
any of the trade magazines or the 
many family magazines and look 
at the insurance company ads, One 
features a stag, another a shield or 
a globe, others various emblems 
and trademarks of the particular 
company. 

Each insurance company is doing 
its utmost to promote its own name. 
Yet, with all this advertising, when 
you ask the large majority of policy- 
holders what company writes their 
insurance, they will give you the 
name of their agent. Then why not 
capitalize on this situation? Why 
not stress the independent agent as 
well as the company? A few com- 
panies are talking about the inde- 
pendent agent in their advertising, 
but these few are not enough. 

I do not know how much the 
companies spend for advertising, 
but I imagine that it aggregates 
several million dollars annually. 
The organized agents are spending 
a couple of million dollars annually 
advertising the independent agent 
and telling the public that the 
“BIG I” identifies the “Independent 


Agent,” and this advertising is be- 
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ginning to get results. If our com- 
panies would contribute a substan- 
their 
budgets to a common fund and get 
behind the “BIG I” 
lieve we could give the direct writ 
ers a good run for their money. 
This advertising fund could be 
administered by, as a suggestion, 
the Association of Casualty 
Surety Companies which is com- 
posed of both Bureau and non- 
Bureau stock companies. They are 
the ones who will benefit from the 
business which will be written as 
the result of such a campaign. 
The proposed fund would make 
it possible to do newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio and TV advertising on 
a scale that would more than off- 


tial portion of advertising 


emblem, I be- 


and 


set the advertising of the direct 
writers. With the support of such 
advertising the independent agent 
could hire sufficient solicitors to go 
after the business on the books of 
the direct writers. 
Comparatively few agents can 
afford the expense of 


advertising campaign on a large 


a sustained 


scale. The companies could do this 
in concert without increasing their 


advertising costs one bit, merely 
by reallocating the spending of 
their advertising dollars. This could 
be done and still leave enough to 
keep the individual company name 
before the public. Maybe the com- 
panies do not like the “BIG I’, (1 
do, I think it is grand!) but it is 
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the first time that the business has 
that both 
promote 


had an emblem agent 


and company can with 
both, 


make the most of it. 


benefit to and we should 

Another disturbing situation in 
our business is the growing feeling 
between agents and companies that 
began with the commission cuts 
early in 1958. Loyalties that have 
been of long standing have been 
strained to the breaking point, and 
a gradual deterioration of relation- 
ships is evident. I think this is due 
to actions on both sides which have 
been misunderstood. Communica- 
tions have broken down, and we 
need to get closer together so that 
the more serious differences may 
be resolved before they get out of 
hand. 

The independent agent is a be- 
liever in his way of doing business 
and in the companies he represents. 
He shows this confidence by invest 
ing his funds in the stock of those 
companies. If the agents views 
could be expressed at stockholders 
and directors meetings, I feel sure 
better 


understanding of each others prob 


it would contribute to a 
lems. This could be accomplished by 
designating certain leading agents 
to represent the agents at these 
meetings. Agent stockholders could 
give their proxies to the men se- 
lected. 
There are more than 33,000 or- 


ganized agents. If those agents 
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who own stock in the companies 
would give their voting proxies to 
the men selected, I am sure there 
would be enough votes in certain 
companies to make our ideas heard 
at the top levels. It is only right 
that we should have some say at 
the top levels of the companies we 
have helped to build with our ef 
forts and our invested dollars. Many 
of the 
to the 


avoided if 


things which are distasteful 


agents could have been 


the agents’ voice had 
been heard before action was taken. 


In spite of the widening split 


AND SURETY 
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between agent and company, let 
us not lose sight of a very impor- 
tant fact, one that is the foundation 


of our business: 


Our companies cannot exist with 
out the independent agent. 
The independent agent cannot 


exist without the companies. 


Under these circumstances we 
should be able to find a common 
ground on which both sides can 
get together. It is hoped that the 
ideas expressed herein may form 


the basis for accomplishing this end. 
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may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 


Copies 


60 John Street, New York 38. 


1-118. “Fire Control—Its Equipment, 
Personnel And Procedures’”—A guide to 
industrial fire prevention and the han- 
dling of fire-control equipment. Deals 
with the nature of combustion, com- 
mon fire causes, special fire hazards 
and hazardous operations, training of 
personnel, fire alarms and fire brigades, 
and techniques of using fire-fighting 
equipment. Includes reference chart 
showing the characteristics of various 
types of fire extinguishers. 32 pp., 
54” x 84”. $10.00 per 100 copies. 


° 1-35. 


Cran 


Guide To Safety As A 
A review of general 


“Your 
Operator” 
safe-practice rules in maintaining and 
operating cranes, with special precau- 
tions listed for overhead and gantry, 


jib and pillar, locomotive, crawler and 


motor truck types, for gasoline oper- 
ated cranes, drum hoists, and electro- 
magnets. 28 pp., 34” x 5%”. $2.60 per 
100 copies. 


° 1-38. “Your Guide To Safety In Dem- 
olition-Wrecking Operations.” — Rules 
for workers, stressing precautions for 
protecting the public as well as for 
their own personal safety. Includes sec- 
tions on pedestrian passageways, catch 
platforms, floor openings, chutes, lad- 
ders and scaffolds, floor arch demoli- 
tion, mechanical demolition, structural 
steel removal, oxy-acetylene cutting 
and protection of adjacent structures. 
28 pp., 3%” x 54”. $4.25 per 100 copies. 


1-54. “Your Guide To Safety In Meat 
Packing”—Covers all hazardous opera- 
tions of the industry including slaugh- 
tering, dressing, cutting and processing, 
as well as general sections on mainte- 
nance, the use of hand tools and mate- 
rials handling. Contains an interesting 
introductory section on facts about the 
American meat packing business. 36 
pp., 34” x 5%”. $3.45 per 100 copies. 


1-130. “Supervisor's Safety Guide 
Book”—An introduction to the prin- 
ciples and practices of industrial acci- 
dent prevention for supervising per- 
sonnel, Outlines common types and 
causes of industrial accidents, ways to 
correct unsafe conditions and unsafe 
acts, accident investigation and analy- 
sis, job placement and training, safety 
rules and committees, personal protec- 
tive equipment and many other sub- 
jects designed to help the supervisor 
carry out this phase of his daily job. 
28 pp., 6” x 9”. 10¢ per single copy. 
In quantity at $9.45 per 100 copies. 


° Available in quantity only through 
member companies. 





. AUTOMOBILE 
Female Choke. In Putnam, Conn., 
when a mechanic explained to a wom- 
an motorist that she had been having 
trouble with her car because she had 
been driving with the choke pulled 
out, the lady said: “Oh, I thought that 
was to hang my handbag on.” . . . Par 
Example. Two police cars, demon- 
strating safe-driving techniques to an 
iudience of 8,000 in Chesterfield, Eng- 
land, crashed head-on. . Speeding 
Readers. In Duluth, after two 
agers were chased down by cops for 


teen- 


speeding and running a red light, they 
explained they were headed for the 


library with an overdue book. . . 

Prowl Beat. When cops discovered a 
prowl car was missing from the de- 
partment garage in Lockport, N. Y., 
they investigated, found a patrolman 
had forgotten it was his day off, was 


out on his beat 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Kleptiques. The arrest of the village 
physician ended a series of burglaries 
in Iola, Wis., who explained he had 
been collecting patients’ antiques in 
order to start a county museum. 
Heavy Sugar. After a bookkeeper in 
the Bronx went to a bank for a payroll 
and to a restaurant for an order-to-go, 
a thief confronted her, snatched a 
sack out of her hand, fled with a con- 
tainer of coffee. ... No Blanks. In 
Pittsburgh, while a clerk was showing 
a customer a surplus Army rifle, the 
gun pointed in direction of another 
customer, threw up hands, 
said, “I surrender,” turned out to be 
wanted by police for passing bad 
checks in neighborhood. 


who his 


... FRE 
Keep Cool, In Edinburgh, Scotland, a 
man, arrested for illegal possession of 
explosives, clinched the case when he 
doffed his cap entering the police sta- 
tion and a detonator and four sticks 
of dynamite fell out. . . . Burnt Dates. 
Arrested for repeatedly trying to burn 
down his dormitory, a Formosa stu- 
dent told police: “I wanted to destroy 
it because I can’t have late dates as 
long as I live there.” 
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ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


es 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company Albany Insurance Company 
Alliance Insurance & Surety Company, Incorporated 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American Casualty Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Fire and Casualty Company 
The American Global Insurance Company, Incorporated 
American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company American National Fire Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Atlas Assurance Company, Limited 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company of New York 
Birmingham Fire and Casualty Company 
Boston Insurance Company Buffalo Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
The Century Insurance Company, Limited Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark 
Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company Connecticut Indemnity Company 
The Continental Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Company of New York Employers’ Fire Insurance Company 
Employers Insurance Company of Alabama, Incorporated 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited 
Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company of New York 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 
Fulton Insurance Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Limited 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe Indemnity Company 
Great American Insurance Company The Hanover Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Limited 
Hudson Insurance Company of New York 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York The London Assurance 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
Midland Casualty Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio Munich Reinsurance Company 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
National Surety Corporation National Union Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Indemnity Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company Newark Insurance Company 
New England Insurance Company Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
North American Reinsurance Corporation 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
North River Insurance Company 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Limited 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company Old Colony Insurance Company 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company Pacific Insurance Company, Limited 
Pacific Insurance Company of New York 
Pearl Assurance Company, Limited Peerless Insurance Company 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Assurance Company of New York 
Phoenix Insurance Company Providence Washington Insurance Company 
Provident Insurance Company of New York 
Prudential Insurance Company of Great Britain 
Quaker City Insurance Company Queen Insurance Company of America 
Reliable Insurance Company Reliance Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
Royal Indemnity Company 
Safeguard Insurance Company St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul-Mercury Insurance Company 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Surety Company Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Service Casualty Company of New York Skandia Insurance Company 
South Carolina Insurance Company Southeastern Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
State Capital Insurance Company Sun Insurance Company of New York 
Swiss National Insurance Company, Limited Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Insurance Company 
Union Marine and General Insurance Company, Limited 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company Valley Forge Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
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SPONSOR. Published bimonthly by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
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